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BOOK REVIEWS 



Methods of Teaching. By W. W. Charters. Chicago: Row, Peterson & 

Co., 1909. Pp. 255. 

Professor Dewey, in his address as vice-president of the Education Sec- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (Science, 
January 28, 1910), discusses science as subject-matter and as method. He 
shows the priority both in time and importance of the latter. It is this oppor- 
tunity of the course in methods that has often been neglected. In normal 
schools, certainly no less than in other institutions, science-teaching is too often 
devoted to the mastery of subject-matter — to the thinking of Carhart and Chute's 
thoughts after them. Laboratory work often becomes overwhelmed in physical 
manipulations. While physics, biology, and other subjects are finding them- 
selves for the better meeting of these scientific needs there are few courses which 
can so easily go at once to the problem of aiding students to develop "a method 
of thinking, an attitude of mind, after the pattern of which mental habits are to 
be transformed," as the course in methods. This is of a still greater importance 
in the training of teachers, if it is true, as Professor Dewey further says, that 
"the attitude toward the study of science is, and should be, fixed during the 
earlier years of life." 

From this point of view Professor Charters' Methods of Teaching is a 
helpful book. He sees that teaching method is a part of the larger problem 
of scientific method. His attitude is functional throughout. "Subject-matter 
has been created and preserved by the race to satisfy needs and solve problems." 
"Any unit of subject-matter is best presented when the need for whose satisfac- 
tion it is preserved is potentially or actually present in the experience of the 
pupils." Further, "It has been found necessary to discuss the methods of 
arousing the appropriate needs and the conditions under which they are found 
present, and to investigate the methods pursued by experience both in satisfy- 
ing these needs, to the aid of which subject-matter is invoked, and in securing 
the maximum degree of such satisfaction." 

It is suggestive of the lack of the scientific attitude on the part of many 
readers that the author here feels it necessary to answer the question, "Are 
pupils expected to study subject-matter if they do not feel the need of it?" 
"Authority is the buttress of the school ; but other motives than that of mere 
obedience to authority may and should be used. When other motives fail 
recourse should be had to obedience, to the study of subject-matter merely 
because it is prescribed by the school authorities." 

The main current of the work deals with motivation, and the more usual 
topics of "Methods of Development," "Methods of Securing Realness," "Drill 
and Application," "The Assignment," "The Formal Lesson Plan," "Forms of 
Instruction," "Review of Past Experience," etc., while not neglected, are shown 
in their relations to this too-little-used but always-available engine of force. 
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The book is evidently the outcome of practical experimentation. The 
examples of experimental work are often valuable, as the material in English 
worked out in the Teachers' College High School of the University of Missouri 
by Carter Alexander. There is so little record made of what is working out, 
especially in secondary schools, that we should value even such fragmentary 
reports as are presented here. 

This text is standing well the test of use in classes. Probably a second 
edition will bring more effective presentation. There are times when the stu- 
dent who is not trained in the terminology of the Chicago school is not clear 
as to what the author means and the style is not always equal to sweeping 
one over these minor obstructions. 



Frank A. Manny 



Kalamazoo, Michigan 



Latin Composition. By Bernard M. Allen and John L. Phillips, In- 
structors in Latin in Phillips Academy, Andover. Boston : Allyn & 
Bacon> 1909. Pp. x+230. $1.00. 

High School Course in Latin Composition. By Charles M. Baker and 
Alexander J. Inglis, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiii+464. $1.00 net. 

Latin Prose Exercises for Second Year Work. By Elizabeth M. Tyng, 
Packer Collegiate Institute. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
Pp. xi+132. $0.60. 

Book of Latin Prose Composition for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Classes in Schools. By Jefferson Elmore, Assistant Professor of 
Latin, Stanford University. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1909. Pp. vi+152. $1.00. 

The year 1909 has brought forth four new American books upon Latin 
composition, three intended for high-school use, and one for colleges and advanced 
classes in schools. The fact would indicate a considerable distrust of existing 
manuals. Two of these new books, moreover, come from especially well-known 
schools. One would therefore hope to find in them either a wiser application of 
old methods, or something new and better than these. I do not find either. The 
three first-named books are all, in varying ways, good books of existing types, 
and all three possess, in varying applications, the faults of the past. 

Allen and Phillips' book is intended to cover two years of high-school 
work. The authors say in their preface that they aim to combine a system- 
atic treatment of syntax with adaptation of the exercises to a text read. The 
word systematic does not here mean, as in several manuals, the following of the 
rules in some grammar seriatim, but the presenting of constructions in an order 
which will make them easier to understand and to remember. I do not find the 
promise carried out. To illustrate from Part I : In order to use case-constructions 
easily, the student should have a general conception of the force, or leading forces, 
of each case. Thus he should know that the ablative expresses the from-, with-, 
or in-ideas. This is not said. Later he should be shown that most of the case- 



